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sheep farming. This, however, involved enclosures and the
invasion of tenants' rights and a change-over from villeinage to
money wages. This in turn held a threat to the prosperity of
the propertied classes. There was thus, and for the first time,
a simultaneous desire by the great nobles, the small landowners,
and the trading classes for a strong central government with
unlimited powers which must be consistently exercised both in
the interests of that trade in which, for the first time, all classes
were engaged and to maintain order which was gravely
threatened by the new individualism of commerce and com-
mercial agriculture and the breakdown of the old customary
sanctions. Neither men nor money could in the new conditions
be spared for wars abroad. These conditions coincided with
the impotent old age of Edward III, the defeats in France, the
death of the Black Prince, and the minority of Richard II, and
during this period the men of property deliberately sought to
extend, and for a time extended, their political power through
the machinery of Parliament.

Nevertheless, nothing was constitutionally secured. By astute
manoeuvres Richard II for eight years regained almost all the
power of his great ancestors and appeared, when he persuaded
his last Parliament to give him great revenues for life, to have
found a method of preserving absolutism under constitutional
forms. He went further, and by keeping a small committee of
the Parliament, chosen by himself, in being after Parliament
was dissolved, he appeared to have found a way of giving the
appearance of popular consent to his executive acts. That this
was his immediate intention admits of no doubt, for he pro-
ceeded to use this committee to cover, with the appearances of
constitutional rectitude, the confiscation of the great Lancastrian
estates which would otherwise have fallen to the exiled Henry
of Lancaster, Earl of Hereford, on the death of the Duke of
Lancaster on 3rd February 1399.

This was an attack on property and therefore, in the world
of the fourteenth century, an attack on the recognized founda-
tion of law and order. There is some evidence that Richard
himself was aware of this* In the last years of his reign he set
up innumerable temporary commissions, both judicial and
administrative, with local authority, and exacted special oaths